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ADJUTANT-GENERAL

which air, if inhaled through the nostrils,
must pass before it reaches the lungs, and
they also are close to the openings of the
tubes passing from the throat to the ear.

adenoids*'X
soft palate/  ^'"
right tonsil--"'

LOCATION OP ADENOIDS

Enlargement of these tissues, occurring
mostly in young children, prevents proper
breathing and lung development and makes
the child dull of hearing. Inflamed tonsils
and "chronic colds" are likely to accompany
adenoids. Children who breathe with their
mouths open are liable to be found suffering
from adenoids or from inflammation of the
tonsils (see TONSILS). The removal of these
growths is attended by little discomfort, and
the results are beneficial.

ADHE'SION, the attraction which two
substances made of different kinds of mole-
cules have for each other when brought into
close contact. It is by adhesion that chalk
sticks to a blackboard, paint to wood, and
the lead of a pencil to paper. Adhesion may
also exist between two solids, between a solid
and a fluid, or between two fluids. A plate
of glass or of polished metal laid on the sur-
face of water and attached to one arm of a
balance will support much more than its own
weight in the opposite scale from the force
of adhesion between the water and the plate.
Attraction between like particles is called
cohesion.

ADIRONDACK, adiron'dalc, MOUN-
TAINS, a group of mountains belonging to
the Appalachian system, extending from the
northeast corner of the state of New York to
near its center. The scenery is wild and
grand, diversified by numerous beautiful
lakes, and the whole region is a favorite re-
sort of sportsmen and tourists. About half
of the range has been preserved in its natu-

ral beauty by state legislation constituting it
a public park, and Cornell University main-
tains a school of forestry in one portion of
the region. Mount Marcy, the highest peak
in the range, is 5,3M feet in altitude, and
there are a number of others over 4,500 feet
high. Belonging to this group are two fa-
mous lakes, Champlain and George. Com-
mercially the Adirondacks are valuable be-
cause of their wealth of timber, iron ore and
building stone.
AD'JECTIVE, in grammar, the part of
speech which is used to limit or define a noun
or a word or phrase equivalent to a noun.
One of the more common classifications of
adjectives divides them into (1) descriptive
adjectives, which include not only adjectives
denoting quality, as white, round, good, but
also numeral adjectives, as one, two; (2) pro-
nominal adjectives, as this, that. In this lat-
ter class the articles are sometimes included
(see ARTICLE). In the English language the
adjective usually precedes its noun unless it
be a predicate adjective. English adjectives
do not change their form for gender or num-
ber, but the adjectives of quality admit of
comparison to express various degrees of the
quality indicated.
To parse an adjective one should state to
what class it belongs; give its degree of com-
parison, whether positive, comparative or
superlative; and state its use in the sentence.
See LANGUAGE ASTD GRAMMAR.
ADJUTANT, afutant, a military staff
officer appointed by a commanding officer to
assist him in the discipline and training of
his men, and in the general administration of
his command. In the United States army the
regimental adjutant has usually the rank of
captain and is appointed for a term of four
years. Squadron or battalion adjutants serve
for two years.
ADJUTANT, a species of stork common
in India, where it is protected by law because
of its habit of destroying small noxious ani-
mals and acting as a scavenger. The adjutant
has slate-colored back and wings, with white
"body and a nearly naked flesh-colored neck
marked with, black. It stands about five feet
high, and has an enormous bill and an inflat-
able pouch tinder its neck. It was called ad-
jutant bird because of the pompous airs it
assumes, such as might be shown by a con-
ceited army officer. (See next page.)
ADJUTANT-GENERAL, an assistant of
the commanding general of a field army. It